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THE    MARSHALL   PLAN 

WITH  DISCUSSIONS 


The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  any  ststements  niaiie 
or  opinion  expressed  in  its  publications 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

American  Insfcituie  of  Consulting  Engineers 


The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  7  o'clock,  was 
held  Monday,  January  19,  1948,  at  the  University  Club,  1  West 
54th  Street,  New  York  City,  Mr.  George  S.  Armstrong,  President 
of  the  Institute,  presiding. 

The  following  members  were  present : 


Robert  W.  Abbett 

Edward  H.  Anson 

George  S.  Armstrong 

R.  E.  Bakenhus 

R.  N.  Bergendoff 

Walter  D.  Binger 

Clinton  L.  Bogert 

George  W.  Burpee 

Hardy  Cross 

George  C.  Diehl 

James  J.  Doland 
Clarence  W.  Dunham 
Dean  G.  Edwards 
Malcolm  Elliott 
Charles  A.  Emerson 
Lester  C.  Hammond 
Clinton  D.  Hanover,  Jr. 
Shortridge  Hardesty 
Craig  P.  Hazelet 
Leslie  G.  Holleran 
W.  W.  Horner 
Ernest  E.  Howard 
Irving  V.  A.  Huie 

Harold 


Dugald  C.  Jackson 
Ernest  C.  Johnson 
Hans  Kramer 
William  H.  Mueser 
David  Moffat  Myers 
Enoch  R.  Needles 
John  I.  Parcel 
Lawrence  E.  Peterson 
William  H.  Piatt 
Malcolm  Pirnie 
J.  H.  Porter 
Emil  H.  Praeger 
George  S.  Richardson 
Thorndike  Saville 
Frederick  W.  Scheidenhelm 
Homer  R.  Seely 
Ole  Singstad 
Carl  H.  Stengel 
J.  C.  Stevens 
l.  j.  sverdrup 
Adolph  G.  Syska 
Henry  C.  Tammen 
Richard  H.  Tatlow.  Ill 
E.  Wessman 


There  were  also  present  the  following  guests 


David  G.  Baillie,  Jr. 
E.  G.  Bailey 
Gharles  W.  Belmer 
William  H.  Bokum 
R.  B.  Brooks     -,  ,,.n  n\ 
W.  Randolph  Burgess 
J.  Buckley  Bryan 
Norman  G.  Gampbell 
William  N.  Garey 
Fred  S.  Guilds 
E.  J.  Glark 
G.  E.  Davies 
L.  W.  Elliott 
A.  P.  Farnsvvorth 
Thomas  Farrell 

J.  J.  FlALA 

J.  M.  Garrelts 
W.  R.  Glidden 
Morris  Goodkind 
W\  A.  Gordon 
vS.  A.  Greeley 
Albert  Haertlein 
Egbert  Hardesty 
E.  M.  Hastings 
William  F.  Heavey 
Alfred  Hedefine 
H.  H.  Henline 
John  F.  Hennessy 
R.  V.  Hyland 
Guy  Kelcey 
Asa  B.  Kellogg 
M.  G.  Kennedy 
Oscar  H.  Kock 


'       PniLiP  Kraft 
J.  M.  Kyle 
William  H.  Larkin 
K.  W.  Lemcke 
.^norij  io  William  Z,  Lidicker 
Gharles  A.  Magi'ire 
Frank  H.  Mason 
Gharles  MacDonald 
Ralph  L.  MacDonald 
Edward  J.  McGrew,  Jr. 
Nicholas  M.  Molnar 
H.  G.  Moulton 
Albert  B.  Newman 
N.  M.  New  mark 
Franklin  Nevius 
F.  W.  Panhorst 
A.  B.  Parsons 

E.  E.  Paul 
Floyd  G.  Peterson 
Harry  Posner 
Donald  A.  Quarles 
David  B.  Sloan 
James  H.  Stratton 
Harry  F.  Thomson 
H.  K.  Thornley 

J.  G.  L.  Tripp 
Stephen  L.  Tyler 
Burnside  R.  Value 
D.  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Adolph  Wenzell 

F.  B.  Wiley 

G.  F.  Wolfe 

K.  B.  Wolfskill 
K.  G.  Woods 


Pesident  Armstrong  :   Gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  take  off. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Representatives  of  our  Illustrious  Founder  and 
other  Societies,  Guests,  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Gonsulting  Engineers :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  greet 
you.  I  must  explain  that  it  is  our  practice,  before  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  our  speaker  of  the  evening,  to  transact  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  business  of  our  Institute.  We  dispense  with  the 
tedium  of  minutes  and  roll-calj,  but  there  are  some  items  to  which 
we  must  give  consideration. 
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Before  passing  to  them,  however,  and  so  that  you  may  know 
all  of  the  members  who  have  graced  our  table,  I  would  like  to  read 
of¥  from  right  to  left  and  ask  each  gentleman  at  this  table  to  stand 
and  take  a  bow  as  I  read  his  name:   '   '"  (J-^f^Kv  s  sum  ir,-r{  tirii   " 

Mr'  D.  J.  Walsh.  Jr.,  President  of  thiS'Assdciatioti  of  Cbtistilt- 
ing  Management  Engineers.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Larkin,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Qiiarles,  Director  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Philip  Kraft,  Director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  M.  Hastings,  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bailey.  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.    (Applause.) 

■'Mi'.  Albert  B.  Newman.  President  of  the  American  Institute 
df  Chemical  Engineers.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Nicholas  M.  Molnar,  President  of  the  Association  of  Con- 
sulting Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers.    ( Applause. ) 

r don't  have  to  introduce  Dr.  Jackson,  but  he  must  take  a  bow. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Jackson  :  A  handsomer  and  abler  man  than  I  ought  to  be 
here,  but  he  couldn't  come. 

President  Armstrong  :  We  will  take  you. 
With  respect  to  certain  vital  statistics  of  our  Institute  there 
was,  I  would  say.  in  the  past  year  a  very  definite  sign  of  vitality 
and  life.  Our  membership  at  the  close  of  the  year  stood  at  146, 
and  that  represented  a  gain,  through  new  members  elected,  of 
eighteen. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  year  we  suffered  the  loss  through 
death  of  five  of  our  members,  including  the  lamented  Mr.  Philip 
W.  Henry,  who  for  twenty- four  years  served  competently  and  de- 
votedly as  our  Secretary.  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  read  the  names 
of  the  departed  and  on  finishing  the  reading  I  ask  if  you  won't  be 
good  enough  to  stand  in  silent  tribute  to  those  that  have  gone. 
They  are : 

Mr.  Philip  W.  Henry 

Mr.  James  B.  Erench 

Mr.  Rudolph  P.  Miller 

]\Ir.  Frank  A.  Barbour 

Mr.  James  L.  Tighe 

(The  assembly  rose  and  observed  a  minute's  silent  tribute.) 
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President  Armstrong  :  As  your  departinfj  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  for  the  loyal  and  devoted 
helpfulness  of  the  Council.  We  have  had  ten  meetings  in  the  course 
of  the  year  with  a  variety  of  matters  coming  to  our  attention  and 
requiring  action.  I  congratulate  the  Institute  on  the  general  level 
of  interest,  attention,  consideration  and  sound  judgment  which  the 
members  of  the  Council  have  given  uniformly  throughout  that 
period. 

In  order  to  keej)  a  refreshing  stream  in  the  members  of  that 
Council,  the  terms  of  certain  of  them  expire  this  month.  A  Nomi- 
nating Committee  has  been  appointed,  three  names  have  been  placed 
in  nomination  and  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  I  should 
like  to  call  upon  Mr.  Needles,  Chairman  of  the  Tellers'  Committee, 
to  report  on  the  result  of  the  election. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Needles:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Council :  On  behalf  of  Harry  Farnham  and  myself,  who  constitute 
the  Committee  of  Tellers,  with  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  an 
absolutely  impartial  decision  rendered  on  the  highly  controversial 
subject,  I  wish  to  report  that  we  have  canvassed  the  ballot  dated 
December  15,  1947,  in  respect  to  the  election  of  three  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  for 
the  term  of  ofifice  ending  January.  1951. 

There  were  105  ballots  cast  and  canvassed.  The  results  were 
as  follows : 

Gustavus  J.  Esselen,  Richard  H.  Fallow,  III,  and  Adolph  G. 
Syska  were  elected  with  no  other  names  having  been  submitted  by 
the  members  of  this  Committee. 

President  Armstrong:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Needles. 
It  is  my  official  duty  to  declare  these  gentlemen  elected  to  the 
Council. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  abbreviate  this  part  of  the  meeting  as 
much  as  possible  because  I  know  you  are  awaiting  eagerly  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Burgess. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  we  have  had  eight  luncheons  dur- 
ing the  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-nine,  and  due 
to  the  devoted  and  capable  efforts  of  Mr.  Holleran,  Chairman  of 
the  Program  Committee,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  speakers  we 
have  had,  for  intelligence  and  timeliness  of  topic,  have  not  been 
surpassed. 

I,  personally,  would  like  to  pay  tribute  here  to  Mr.  Holleran 
for  his  helpfulness  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.    (Applause.) 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  honor  of  having  served 
you  as  President  during  the  past  year.    As  I  approach  my  bowing- 


out  operation,  I  am  a  little  reminded  of  a  story  Jimmy  Byrnes  told. 

He  was  up  in  Baltimore,  driving  back  to  Washington,  and  he 
saw  a  couple  of  tars  on  the  road.  They  were  hitch-hiking  and  he 
picked  them  up  and  started  conversation  with  them.  They  didn't 
know  who  he  was.  Finally,  one  spoke  up  and  said,  "Who  are  you? 
What  are  you  doing  in  Washington?"  Jimmy  said,  "I  was  Direc- 
tor of  War  Mobilization."  "Hmm,  is  that  so?"  They  didn't  seem 
to  be  impressed.  "What  else  did  you  do  ?"  He  said,  "I  was  Direc- 
tor of  War  Demobilization."  Still  they  didn't  seem  to  be  impressed. 
"What  else  did  you  do  ?' 

Finally  he  said,  "I  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court."  They  still  weren't  impressed.  He  said,  "What  do 
you  think  of  that?"  One  of  the  tars  said,  "I  don't  think  much  of 
it.    There  is  no  chance  for  promotion!"    (Laughter.) 

So,  you  see,  that  is  the  unfortunate  feature  of  one's  adminis- 
tration as  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers— there  is  no  place  to  which  you  can  be  promoted.  But  at 
any  rate  I  want  to  thank  you. 

I  would  also  like  to  tell  you  after  your  applause  for  Les  Hol- 
leran,  I  am  sorry  to  let  him  down  a  bit,  but  I  really  had  him  rigged 
at  the  head  table  with  the  object  of  giving  him  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  introducing  our  speaker,  but  he  completely  reneged, 
and  in  this  fashion :  He  said,  "I  can't  do  it.  I  can't  get  my  tuxedo 
out  of  hock  and  I  don't  dare  appear  at  the  head  table  and  undertake 
that  mission." 

So  he  left  it  with  me.  Fortunately,  being  somewhat  cautious 
by  nature  and  making  my  living  in  Wall  Street,  which  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  resourcefulness,  I  did  get  a  little  precise  infor- 
mation regarding  our  speaker's  background  through  Who's  Who. 

Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  it  is  distinguished.  He  represents  a 
very  interesting  combination  of  learning  and  practice.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  and  a  graduate  student  of  McGill. 
He  secured  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia  University. 

After  many  years  of  service  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
where  he  contributed  heavily  to  the  development  and  successful 
functioning  of  that  great  institution,  he  became  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  City  Bank  in  1938. 

He  is  a  luminary,  as  I  could  assure  you  if  I  were  to  read  all 
of  his  performances  and  activities  in  the  past,  his  accomplishments, 
his  associations  and  his  friends.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  embarrass 
him  because,  after  all.  I  was  the  one  who  succeeded  in  urging  him 
to  appear  here  tonight. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function  and  service  that  he  has 
rendered  has  been  as  a  member  of  the  Harriman  Committee,  a 
group  of  distinguished  economists  and  industrial  executives,  which 


gave  careful  analysis  and  study  to  the  reix>rt  designated  as  the 
Paris  Report.  You  will  recall  that  the  Paris  Report  was  compiled 
by  a  group  of  comparable  experts  summoned  by  Mr.  Bevin  in 
response  to  the  hint  given  by  Secretary  Marshall  in  an  address 
delivered  at  Harvard  University  that  it  would  be  well  for  European 
statesmen,  economists  and  others  to  prepare  a  careful  catalog  of 
their  needs,  supported  by  evidence  which  would  be  convincing  and 
unassailable.  The  Harriman  Committee  undertook  that  mammoth 
job  and  our  speaker  rendered  con.spicuous  service  in  that  mission. 

I  have  assured  him  that  in  speaking  to  us  tonight  he  can  speak 
freely  and  off  the  record.  Also,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you,  it  is  his 
desire  following  his  address  to  attempt  to  answer  any  questions 
which  you  individually  may  ha])pen  to  raise. 

It  is  really  a  very  great  privilege  and  a  very  great  h(jnor  to  me 
personally  to  introduce  Mr.  Burgess.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  R.  Burgess:  George,  and  Gentleman:  I  am  glad, 
George,  that  you  didn't  embarrass  me  any  more  because  I  am 
embarrassed  enough  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  .speak  on  the  Marshall 
Report  and  the  Harriman  Report,  to  this  group.  I  suspect  that 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  there  would  be  a  wider  divergence  of 
opinion  in  this  group,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  whatever  position 
on  it  I  may  take  as  the  evening  goes  on,  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of 
you  will  be  opposed  to  it  and  the  other  fifty  per  cent,  will  not  be 
for  it.    ( Laughter.) 

I  am  also  a  little  embarrassed  because  I  know  that  a  great  many 
of  you  probably  know  more  about  that  Report  than  I  do.  You 
have  seen  the  document,  perhaps,  in  its  mimeographed  form ;  it  is 
two  thick  volumes.  In  the  printed  form,  it  is  a  single  volume  of 
about  500  or  600  pages,  full  of  very  careful  tabulations.  I  was 
also  told  by  one  of  your  members  that  he  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  it  and  there  are  probably  others  who  would  admit  to  the  same 
knowledge.  <.,;'.]  k«' 

Also,  one  of  your  membership  had  the  temerity  to  come  and 
tell  me  that  he  remembered  something  I  had  said  in  1929  about  the 
economic  future.  (Laughter.)  That  has  made  me  very  low  in  my 
mind. 

;;,;  :,The  Harriman  Committee  was  a  committee  of  nineteen,  almost 
forgotten  now.    It  was  appointed  last  July  by  the  President. 

We  met  in  Washington  very  promptly  and  for  the  succeeding 
four  months  made  as  careful  a  study  as  we  could  so  that  we  might 
decide  what  aid  the  United  States  might  safely  and  wisely  give  to 
Europe,  and  the  Report  is  the  result  of  that  study. 

The  nineteen  members  included  representatives  of  different 
sorts  of  business  from  American  democratic  life,  labor,  economists 
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and  so  on.  and  Mr.  Harriman  represented  the  Government  and 
served  as  chairman. 

One  interesting  part  of  it  was  that  we  came  to  a  conclusion 
that  we  all  signed,  not,  of  course,  without  some  dift'erences  m 
shades  of  agreement,  but  in  general  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
that  group  of  men.  approaching  the  problem  from  very  different 
points  of  view,  did  come  to  a  reasonably  unanimous  conclusion. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  thing  that  was  published  in  the  papers 
was  the  summary'of  the  report  which  was  written  very  quickly  m 
the  last  few  days  by. a  journalist  who  was  brought  in  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  body  of  the  Report  has  not  been  read  by  most  of  the 
American  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  you  have  read  the 
body  of  the  Report.  However.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  summary 
was  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  body  of  the  Report. 

Most  of  us  had  already  had  a  good  deal  of  contact  with  the 
facts.  The  Chairman  of  my  Subcommittee  was  Owen  Young,  who 
had  been  through  experiences  of  that  sort  before.  After  studying 
the  facts  for  those  months,  I  think  we  all  came  to  the  conclusion 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  has  come  to.  that 
we  must  give  some  aid  to  Europe. 

The  Russian  menace  is  a  real  one.  It  needs  definition.  In 
my  mind  it  has  been  overplayed. 

I  was  told  that  the  French  people  were  going  to  become  Com- 
munistic if  we  didn't  do  thus  and  so.  I  don't  believe  that,  because 
the  French  people  are  not  like  that.  You  would  have  to  have  a 
cataclysm  to  make  the  French  people  Communistic.  Nevertheless, 
the  Russian  threat  is  a  real  one  and  we  need  to  build  the  strength 
of  the  people  in  the  West  who  are  the  custodians  of  the  tradition 
that  has  come  to  us,  and  the  people  who  come  nearer  than  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  to  our  type  of  civilization. 

They  need  help.  Their  economy  was  badly  shattered,  their 
morale  was  badly  .shattered,  and  where  we  can  wisely  and  safely 
give  help  to  them — this  is  the  time  when  they  need  it. 

The  question  may  be  raised  — and  we  thought  about  it — 
whether  it  was  simply' "operation  rat-hole."  We  started  out  with 
that  question.  The  American  people  needed  to  be  convinced  that 
this  was  not  "operation  rat-hole."  and  that  -depended  a  good  deal 
upon  whether  the  case  was  hopeless  or  whether  there  was  hope  in 
resuscitating  a  Europe  that  will  be  of  the  sort  that  we  want  to  have 
there.  It  was  very  far  away  from  that  point  and  it  is  still  far  away 
in  many  particulars.  The  governments  of  a  majority  of  the  sixteen 
European  countries  are  Socialist  governments.  They  are  today  less 
Socialistic  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  Belgium  government 
is  not  as  Socialistic ;  the  French  government  is  not  as  Socialistic. 
The  Italian  government  and  the  governments  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 


way  are  pretty  heavily  Socialistic.    You  can  make  your  own  bet  as 
to  which  way  you  think  the  British  have  moved. 

However,  I  believe,  and  I  have  been  abroad  each  year  in  the 
past  two  years  and  I  see  every  day  a  good  many  fellows  from 
abroad,  that  there  is  a  sound  core  to  work  with,  a  core  of  people 
who  think  our  way,  a  group  who  believe  in  private  enterprise.  In 
each  one  of  those  countries  the  battle  is  on  between  private  enter- 
prise and  statism,  and  I  believe  that  the  battle  is  one  that  is  promis- 
ing, one  that  can  be  won. 

Of  course,  in  the  battle  against  Communism,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  argument  that  the  first  line  of  defense  is  Socialism. 
If  that  is  so,  it  is  a  very  first  line  because  the  drift  from  one  to 
the  other  is  closer  than  the  distance  from  Socialism  to  free  enter- 
prise, in  my  judgment.  But  I  believe  it  is  easily  possible  to  over- 
emphasize the  totalitarian  character  of  the  governments  of  the  six- 
teen signers  of  the  Paris  Report,  and  I  believe  that  the  forces  of 
free  enterprise  and  democracy,  as  we  know  them,  are  growing 
rather  than  receding  in  those  countries.  It  is  my  opinion  that  aid 
wisely  given  will  help  rather  than  hinder  that  development.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  there  is  of  course  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  first  general  conclusion  I  want  to  suggest  to  you — and  I 
think  here  is  a  conclusion  in  which,  if  you  study  the  report  of  the 
Harriman  Committee  and  the  report  of  the  State  Department  re- 
cently submitted  to  Congress,  you  will  find  a  marked  distinction — 
is  that  the  problem  you  face  in  this  whole  area  is  not  a  jjroblem  of 
mathematics ;  it  is  not  a  problem  of  engineering,  if  you  will.  That 
is,  it  is  not  a  problem  of  making  a  survey  of  Europe  and  determin- 
ing what  she  has  and  what  she  hasn't  and  then  making  a  survey  of 
the  United  States  and  deciding  what  w'e  have  that  we  could  supply 
for  the  lack  in  Europe,  and  then  fitting  the  two  pieces  together. 
In  my  judgment,  that  is  not  the  problem,  although  that  is  the  prob- 
lem that  has,  I  think,  been  presented  to  you  from  public  platforms. 

The  problem  as  we  conceive  it  and  as  I  think  is  reflected  in  the 
Harriman  Report  is  not  a  problem  of  mathematics,  but  a  problem 
of  dynamics.  It  is  a  problem  of  how  you  can  get  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  do  the  things  that  they  have  to  do  to  bring  them  recon- 
struction and  to  return  them  to  a  sound,  democratic  life. 

What  happens  over  there  will  depend  relatively  little  on  what 
they  get  from  us,  but  will  depend  enormously  on  what  they  do  for 
themselves.  If  our  aid  is  not  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  lever- 
age to  get  them  to  activate  themselves  more  wisely  and  vigorously, 
then  it  will  fail.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  give  the  aid  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  deactivate  them  and  send  them  back  to  sleep  again. 

The  common  failing  of  the  idealists  who  look  abroad  is  a  fail- 
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ure  to  recognize  that  the  governments  of  those  countries  are  run 
by  politicians.  We  know  that  our  Government  is  run  by  pohticians, 
but  we  forget  that  the  governments  of  those  countries  are  also  run 
by  politicians,  and  the  politician,  ex  hypofhesi,  as  my  philosophy 
professor  used  to  say,  is  a  fellow  who  doesn't  do  anything  hard 
until  he  has  to.    (Laughter.) 

You  remember  Kipling's  story  about  how  the  kangaroo  learned 
to  hop,  how  Old  Man  Kangaroo  was  pursued  by  Yellow  Dingo 
and  he  finally  hopped  because  he  had  to.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
motivating  powers  in  human  life.  If  we  supply  aid  to  the  Euro- 
pean countries  in  a  way  that  will  remove  the  compulsion  to  hop, 
we  will  defeat  the  aim  entirely,  and  that  is  the  delicate  and  difficult 
part  of  doing  it. 

How  can  this  thing  be  done  and  what  can  be  done  to  produce 
the  result  that  is  required  and  not  the  opposite  result?  Well,  one 
of  the  first  conclusions  in  that  direction  which  we  came  to  was  that 
there  should  not  be  an  overall  commitment.  There  was  a  very 
strong  recommendation  that  we  should  not  at  this  time  make  an 
overall  commitment. 

Why  not?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  man  living  who  knows 
how  much  could  wisely  and  safely  be  sent  from  this  country  to 
Europe  over  the  next  four  years.  That  is  a  problem  in  economic 
prediction,  and  I  stand  here  as  a  dishonored  prophet  who  will  certify 
to  you  that  economic  predictions  are  usually  wrong.    (Laughter.) 

The  second  reason  is  the  psychology  of  the  thing. 

There  are  two  general  methods  by  which  you  can  try  to  see 
that  what  you  send  forth  brings  the  kind  of  dynamic  return  that 
you  want.  One  is  to  specify  a  whole  series  of  conditions,  say  you 
have  to  do  this  and  so,  and  you  have  to  use  it  this  way  and  you 
have  to  do  that  and  so,  and  you  lay  down  a  whole  series  of  con- 
ditions. Granted,  there  must  be  some  conditons.  But  as  a  method 
of  seeing  to  it  that  you  produce  a  dynamic  economy,  I  think  it  is 
almost  worthless  because  all  conditions  can  be  circumvented  and 
gone  around  in  some  fashion. 

The  greatest  incentive  to  dynamics  is  this  Old  Man  Kangaroo 
incentive  of  Icnowing  that  a  year  from  now  the  American  Congress 
will  sit  down  and  decide  whether  there  will  be  any  more  aid  and 
will  flecide  that  on  the  basis  of  the  achievement  up  to  that  date. 
It  is  just  the  same  psychology  that  you  use  with  your  poor  rela- 
tions. You  don't  say,  "My  dear  Milly.  you  will  have  from  me  an 
allowance  of  $5,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years."  Milly  has  to 
be  a  ver)'  unusual  woman  if  you  are  going  to  do  that.  (Laughter.) 
You  go  over  the  budget  for  the  year  and  you  say.  "For  this  year 
we  will  do  thus  and  so."  and  the  test  comes,  how  the  job  has  been 
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done  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  you  decide  whether  you  will  go 
on  with  it. 

So  we  made  that  very  firm  recommendation,  and  the  State 
Department  and  Secretary  Marshall  ])romptly  went  up  to  the  Con- 
gress and  asked  for  a  four-year  commitment.  (Laughter.)  Well, 
they  had  to  hack  down  on  it  right  away. 

I  would  like,  as  a  statistician  among  engineer.s — a  shee))  among 
wolves  or  something  like  that — to  say  ju.st  a  word  about  those 
aggregate  figures  and  how  they  grew.  The  figures,  of  course,  that 
the  newspapers  play  with  and  that  were  a  starting  point  were  the 
product  of  the  so-called  Paris  Conference,  and  I  take  ofif  my  hat 
to  the  Paris  Conference.  Secretary  Marshall  made  his  speech  at 
Harvard  early  in  June,  and  Mr.  Bevihs  took  the  ball  like  that — 
with  a  speed  that  nobody  had  expected  in  the  State  Department. 
They  didn't  realize  that  the  line  had  that  kind  of  fly  on  it.  How- 
ever, he  grabbed  and  promptly  called  a  meeting  in  Paris  of  states- 
men, and  the  statesmen  promptly  assembled  a  group  of  economists 
and  statisticians  in  Paris,  and  good  ones,  too.  They  were  over  here 
and  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  them  and  they  were  a  thoroughly 
able  set  of  fellows. 

Incidentally.  I  think  one  of  the  hopeful  things  about  govern- 
ments in  Western  Europe,  and  with  hesitation  and  trepidation  I 
say  about  ourselves,  is  that  we  are  breeding  and  putting  into  use  in 
government  a  group  of  thoroughly  able  young  men  of  economic 
and  even  some  engineering  training.  If  you  keep  them  in  their 
place  they  can  be  very  useful.  (Laughter.)  But  the  problem  is  to 
do  it  and  to  understand  their  language  enough  to  know  when  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  window. 

However,  this  was  an  able  group  that  assembled  in  Paris  and 
they  made  a  series  of  estimates  of  what  they  wanted.  It  was  at 
first  an  order  list  and  the  first  order  list  that  they  made  up  came  to 
twenty-nine  billion  dollars  and  somebody,  either  on  purpose  or  not 
on  purpose,  let  that  out  into  the  press,  and  the  .shriek  that  went  up 
was  so  loud  that  they  called  the  statesmen  back  from  all  over 
Europe  and  said.  "Goodness  gracious,  that  won't  do  at  all.  We 
will  just  throw  everybody  out  if  we  start  talking  about  twenty-nine 
billion  dollars."  So  they  put  the  statisticians  to  work  again  and 
said.  "Knock  that  down."  So  they  pulled  it  down  to  twenty-two 
billion  dollars. 

They  did  it  in  this  way.  They  didn't  go  back  to  all  the  coun- 
tries and  require  a  re-examination  of  the  basic  data.  No.  they 
assumed  some  things  about  prices.  They  assumed  that  prices 
would  go  down  during  this  four-year  period,  that  next  year  they 
would  be  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  less  than  they  were  at  the  basic 
period  of  last  June,  which  is  lower  than  they  are  now.  of  course, 
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and  that  then  they  would  be  ten  per  cent,  lower  and  then  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent,  lower.  They  assumed  that  trade  with  the  East 
would  be  opened  up  more  actively  so  that  some  of  the  needs  would 
be  supplied  from  the  Bread  Basket  of  Europe,  and  some  coal  from 
Poland,  and  so  on.  They  assumed,  also,  that  Europe  would  be 
able  to  utilize  the  results  of  a  favorable  balance  of  payment  with 
other  countries,  to  convert  into  dollars  and  meet  some  of  their 
hard  currency  needs.  That  is,  they  made  a  series  of  assumptions 
on  the  favorable  side  and  they  pulled  that  down  to  twenty-two 
billion  dollars. 

That  looked  a  little  bit  big  and  they  figured  out,  then,  that  in 
their  trade  with  the  East  which  they  had  assumed  would  gradually 
increase  there  was  probably  three  billion  dollars  of  leeway  that 
would  become  convertible,  and  so  they  brought  it  down  to  nineteen 
billion  dollars. 

Then  they  said,  of  that  nineteen  billion  dollars,  three  billion 
dollars  can  be  met  by  the  World  Bank  and  by  private  sources  in 
this  four-year  period,  and  that  brought  it  down  to  sixteen  billion 
dollars,  and  that  was  the  figure  the  Harriman  Committee  started 
out  with. 

We  began  to  apply  some  acid  tests  to  those  data  and  the  whole 
committee  divided  up  into  a  series  of  commodity  groups.  Bachelor, 
for  example,  was  working  on  steel,  and  Bill  Myers  and  Chester 
Davis  on  agricultural  products,  and  so  on.  John  ColHer  worked  on 
consumption  goods.  Some  competent  men  were  brought  in  from 
industry. 

We  found  right  away  that  a  good  many  of  the  assumptions  of 
the  Paris  Committee  were  too  optimistic  just  on  their  face  as  to 
what  this  country  could  supply.  We  found,  for  example,  that  they 
probably  had  three  billion  dollars  to  four  billion  dollars  worth  of 
food  more  than  could  reasonably  be  hoped  for  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  generally. 

I  talked  to  some  of  the  oil  people  a  day  or  two  ago  and  they 
assure  me  that  the  figures  just  for  the  first  year  for  the  amount  of 
petroleum  consumption  in  the  sixteen  European  countries  is  larger 
than  can  be  supplied  from  the  available  sources.  Of  course,  there  it 
really  depends  upon  the  oil  from  the  Middle  East — and  here  I 
speak  with  trepidation  to  engineers — and  in  the  Middle  East  we 
followed  a  political  policy  which  has  resulted  in  great  unsettlement. 
so  the  two  things  tend  to  cross  each  other  out. 

At  any  rate,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  amount  of  petroleum 
assumed  to  be  required  by  Europe  in  the  first  year  is  larger  than 
there  is  any  reasonable  opportunity  of  being  available. 

They  had  a  program  of  two  million  tons  a  year  of  steel  scrap 
from  this  country  to  Europe  which,  of  course,  the  Committee  ruled 
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out  immediately.  We  needed  it  more  here,  and  I  knew,  having 
driven  across  France  months  before,  that  there  was  a  lot  of  steel 
scrap  lying  around  in  the  old  battlefields  that  had  not  yet  been 
pulled  together,  and  how  much  there  is  in  Germany  nobody  knows. 
So  that  came  out. 

Shii)ping :  They  were  planning  to  import  a  substantial  amount 
of  semifinished  and  finished  steel  to  build  ships,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  which  would  perform  the  same  function  as  a  lot  of  ships 
that  we  had  tied  up  here.  That  was  without  counting  a  certain 
number  of  specialized  shi])s.  That  was  a  perfect  economic  waste 
and  we  suggested  we  ought  to  dispose  of  more  of  our  ships  and 
they  ought  to  cut  down  on  their  shipbuilding  program  and  release 
steel  and  labor  for  other  things  that  had  to  be  done. 

We  found  that  they  had  a  program  for  agricultural  machinery 
that  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  fulfil  without  cutting 
off  very  substantial  amounts  of  our  short  supply  here,  that  is,  short 
supply  in  relation  to  a  terrific  demand.  But  we  found  even  more 
clearly  that  the  proposal  for  agricultural  machinery  had  little  rela- 
tion to  the  probable  capacity  to  use  that  machinery.  In  France — 
for  example,  they  Vv-anted  a  large  number  of  heavy  trucks  that  you 
couldn't  possibly  use  in  those  fields ;  or  combines  or  reapers  that 
they  couldn't  use  economically  with  the  size  of  fields  that  they  have 
in  France. 

We  thought,  also,  that  some  substantial  amount  of  the  wheat 
and  the  cotton  from  South-American  countries — the  wheat  from 
Canada, and  Argentina  and  cotton  from  Brazil — ought  not  to  be 
paid  for  by  America  with  American  dollars,  but  by  deals  through 
which  those  countries  bear  some  share  of  the  load.  We  thought, 
also,  that  more  ought  to  be  done  by  private  capital. 

We  came  out  with  an  abridged  result  and,  you  know,  the  total 
amount  could  not  be  submitted  now  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  within  any  wide  range  of  figures,  and  we  said  that  the 
best  guess  we  could  make  was  a  figure  of  something  between  twelve 
billion  dollars  and  seventeen  billion  dollars,  with  a  very  large  margin 
for  error.  So  the  State  Department  came  out  and  recommended 
seventeen  billion  dollars.    (Laughter.) 

Where  does  this  bring  you  out,  on  this  question  of  quantity 
and  how  to  do  it  ?  To  us  it  seemed  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
estimate,  certainly  four  years  ahead  or  even  a  year  ahead,  what  you 
can  safely  and  wisely  do.  I  don't  believe  that  anybody  can  stand 
here  and  state  beyond  peradventure  that  we  can  safely  and  wisely 
send  to  the  sixteen  European  countries  in  fifteen  months,  six  billion 
eight  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  stuff. 

What  are  you  driven  to?  You  have  to  have  Congress  act  on 
something.     Our  conclusion  was  that  you  are  driven  to  setting  up 
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a  mechanism  for  the  administration  of  this  plan  which  could  deter- 
mine not  months  in  advance,  but  from  month  to  month  and  from 
time  to  time  how  much  might  safely  and  wisely  be  shipped.  We 
start  off  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  already  in  operation  two 
pretty  good  working  instruments  for  doing  that  kind  of  thing. 

Many  of  you  here  know  Jack  McCloy.  In  my  judgment,  he 
and  his  associates  have  done  a  very  effective  job  in  finding  out 
what  the  European  needs  are.  in  finding  out  the  kind  of  thing  that 
may  safely  and  wisely  be  done,  and  their  conclusion  up  to  this  point 
is  that  up  to  this  time  very  little  could  wisely  and  safely  be  done 
in  the  form  of  equipment  for  those  countries ;  that  before  you 
could  safely  and  wisely  go  forward  currency  had  to  be  stabilized 
and  certain  other  steps  had  to  be  taken  before  it  was  safe  to  go 
ahead.  The  International  Bank  has  been  tough  enough  and  real- 
istic enough  to  insist  upon  some  of  those  things  being  done. 

Therefore  our  Committee  said,  "We  have  now  an  organization 
qualified  to  deal  in  the  field  of  capital  equipment.  Let  us  drop  that 
into  their  laps  and  leave  that  to  them  to  determine  from  time  to 
time,  what  may  safely  and  wisely  be  done. 

There  is  the  question  of  money.  Have  they  got  money  enough  ? 
Will  they  be  able  to  sell  their  debentures  in  the  market  adequately  ? 
In  that  regard  we  said.  "They  clearly  have  enough  to  start  with. 
They  have  half  a  billion  dollars.  Let  us  let  them  start  and  when 
they  find  they  haven't  got  enough,  let  them  come  to  Congress  and 
ask  for  some  more  in  one  form  or  another." 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  if  you  get  this  thing  started  and  get 
the  wheels  rolling  you  will  find  that  the  conditions  are  ^uch  that 
the  International  Bank  can  both  wisely  and  safely  do  some  business 
and  when  they  begin  to  do  that  on  that  basis,  they  will  fin.d  some- 
body to  buy  some  of  their  debentures  at  a  fair  price. 

We  said.  "Here  is  another  organization,  the  Export-Import 
Bank."  which  is  also  headed  by  a  fairly  tough-minded  fellow.  Bill 
Martin,  who  is  the  one-time  president  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  who  plunged  in  there  up  to  his  neck  in  a  very  deep  river, 
but  learned  a  lot  in  doing  it.  With  the  competent  stafif  he  has 
built  up  he  is  moving  over  the  face  of  the  earth  examining  impor- 
tant projects,  turning  down  most  of  them,  but  making  some  of 
the  loans. 

We  said.  "Let  us  drop  the  raw-materials  job  in  his  lap  and 
let  him  decide  what  may  safely  and  wisely  be  done." 

Here  is  another  field,  fuel  and  food  and  fertilizer.  We  have 
got  to  create  another  fellow  to  do  that  job  and  we  will  put  that  in 
a  separate  administration.  He  must  be  a  fellow  who  will  also  be 
tough-minded  and  who  will  look  the  situation  over  and  make  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  eacli  country  when  the  time  comes  and  who 
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can  decide  as  we  go  ahead  what  may  wisely  and  safely  be  done. 

It  was  our  thought  that  by  some  such  plan,  a  dividing  of  this 
thing  into  units  that  can  be  handled  by  competent  people  who  will 
go  forward  within  certain  broad  limits  that  are  placed  by  Congress, 
this  problem  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  will  not  pauperize 
these  European  countries  and  will  not  let  them  settle  back,  but  will 
stimulate  them  to  hop  when  they  need  to  hoj). 

Even  so,  the  task  is  very  far  from  a  simple  one.  You  are  faced 
constantly  with  a  whole  series  of  dilemmas. 

Wheat :  We  probably  ought  to  be  able  to  export  five  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  or  thereabouts  this  year.  When  we  sat 
down  to  figure  that  out,  there  was  only  one  way  you  could  pry  that 
wheat  loose  and  that  was  by  price.  Even  our  terrific  wheat  crop 
last  year  would  have  had  a  very  substantial  part  of  it  consumed  by 
live  stock,  with  farm  feeding,  unless  the  price  were  put  out  of 
reach.  So  the  only  way  you  could  do  it  was  to  go  out  and  wreck 
the  price  and  put  it  up  to  three  dollars  a  bushel  by  aggressive 
buying. 

That  was  done;  and  the  wheat  needs,  or  the  major  ])art  of 
them,  will  be  met  but  at  a  price ;  admittedly  at  a  very  serious  price 
because  wheat  is  one  of  the  key  points  of  our  whole  inflationary 
situation.  Agricultural  prices  have  led  the  way  and  that  purchase 
of  wheat  had  to  be  done  that  way  if  at  all.  This  business  of  saving 
enough  wheat  by  restaurants  doing  thus  and  so  was  probably  a 
gesture  that  was  wise — nobody  knows — but  what  brought  the  wheat 
was  buying  aggressively  and  putting  the  price  up  so  they  wouldn't 
feed  it  to  the  cows.  That  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  and  the  events 
illustrated  it  beautifully. 

Another  dilemma  is  that  exports  are  most  inflationary  because 
when  you  raise  stuflf  to  export  you  pay  out  wages,  you  pour  out 
purchasing  power  into  the  community  and  when  you  export  the 
goods  you  send  ofif  the  stuff  that  the  people  might  buy  with  that 
purchasing  power,  so  you  get  a  mathematical  balance  that  is  out  of 
whack.  You  get  more  buying  power  than  you  have  goods  to  pur- 
chase. That  is  one  of  the  penalties  that  you  have  to  take  and  we 
were  running  for  a  while  last  year  with  a  net  export  balance  at  the 
rate  of  over  ten  billion  dollars  a  year,  a  very  serious  inflationary 
factor.  Even  a  few  billion  dollars  here  or  there  makes  an  enor- 
mous difi^erence  in  the  picture. 

Another  dilemma — the  way  the  Paris  experts  first  set  up  their 
job.  They  were  asked  to  set  up  a  plan  that  would  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  our  help  in  four  years.  How  do  you  do  that?  Natu- 
rally, you  say,  we  have  to  get  new  machinery ;  we  have  to  try  to 
improve  our  mechanization ;  we  have  to  build  a  steel  plant ;  we 
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have  to  have  more  ships ;  we  have  to  make  a  lot  of  capital  improve- 
ments. What  about  that?  They  began  to  think  about  that,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  and  they  finally  decided  that  they  simply  could 
not  afford  to  go  ahead  that  fast  on  capital  improvements. 

Why  ?  It  took  man-powder ;  it  took  material ;  it  took  very  much 
more  substance  locally  than  it  took  imports  from  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  goods  that  you  import  to  build  a  steel  plant  is 
immaterial  compared  with  the  domestic  expenditure.  All  of  these 
countries  are  in  a  state  of  inflation,  and  one  of  the  most  inflationary 
things  that  you  can  do  is  building  capital  equipment  because,  again, 
just  like  exports,  you  pay  out  the  wages  in  producing  something 
that  the  people  can't  consume. 

So  they  decided  pretty  promptly  in  England  and  in  France, 
also,  and  in  some  of  the  other  countries,  that  the  capital  program 
that  they  had  laid  down  was  simply  beyond  their  power  to  fulfill 
without  greatly  stimulating  inflation,  which  was  already  severe. 
So  that  program  had  to  be  damped  down. 

For  example,  when  we  were  cross-examining  the  British  stat- 
istician that  came  over,  we  found  that  they  had  been  operating  on 
a  program  of  building  100,000  homes  a  year,  and  in  their  first  order 
list  for  the  Marshall  Plan  they  stepped  that  up  to  200,000  homes 
a  year.  I  am  all  for  it ;  for  getting  the  British  people  rehoused. 
They  are  badly  housed,  but  they  just  can't  afford  to  do  it  at  this 
time,  and  they  have  thrown  the  program  back  to  100,000  a  year, 
quite  properly. 

There,  again,  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  that  you  face  in  this  whole 
business.  If  they  are  to  make  themselves  self-reliant  in  a  period 
of  four  years  as  the  plan  first  proposed,  they  must  somehow  im- 
prove their  capital  equipment,  but  they  can't  afford  to  improve 
their  capital  equipment  in  four  years  by  that  much. 

It  really  means  that  this  isn't  a  four-year  job.  It  is  a  job  that 
has  to  extend  much  longer  and  at  a  slower  pace.  Whether  they 
can  get  themselves  self-reliant  in  a  shorter  time  by  curtailing  con- 
sumption here  and  there  is  the  question  that  you  have  to  face  if  it 
is  a  longer-term  job.    Well,  there  is  another  dilemma. 

T  am  just  throwing  these  out  to  you  fellows  who,  as  engineers, 
are  constantly  running  into  this  kind  of  problem.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  interesting. 

There  is  the  question  of  control  versus  freedom.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  some  of  my  Republican  friends  in  Con- 
gress, the  Herter  Committee  and  some  others,  in  the  very  detailed 
plans  they  are  proposing  to  lay  down  as  to  how  this  thing  should 
be  done.  There  is  the  local  currency  proposal.  Under  this  plan 
as  we  send  over  wheat,  for  example,  and  it  is  sold  to  the  French 
people  the  local   currency   is  accumulated   and   deposited   to   our 
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account  in  the  Bank  of  France  so  that  we  have  a  control  over  the 
proceeds,  and  we  would  determine  how  they  are  spent.  Another 
proposal  relates  to  control  over  the  purchases  of  commodities  in 
this  country  so  that  there  could  not  l)e  competitive  Iniying  by  the 
agents  of  two  countries.  To  avoid  that  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  one  government  buyer. 

Now,  wait  a  minute.  Take  a  good  look  at  that  one.  What  is 
that  if  that  isn't  statism?  We  need  to  think  about  that.  The  min- 
ute you  try  through  a  Marshall  Plan  to  have  this  state  or  the  state 
over  there  control  just  how  those  goods  are  to  be  bought  and  con- 
trol just  how  local  currencies  are  to  be  spent,  you  stick  your  head 
into  the  Socialistic  noose  before  you  know  you  are  doing  it.  This 
carries  us  back  to  the  Harriman  Report  proposal  that  you  don't 
want  to  commit  yourself  too  far  ahead.  You  don't  want  to  try  to 
do  this  thing  by  infinite  controls  but  by  reconsidering  your  plan 
and  deciding  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  accompli.shed  what  you 
will  do,  rather  than  trying  to  trace  through  in  detail  where  every 
grain  of  wheat  goes  that  you  send  abroad. 

There  is  one  other  dilemma  that  I  want  to  suggest  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  this  job  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is.  in 
my  judgment,  at  the  very  peak  of  a  highly  inflationary  movement. 
We  are  at  least  in  the  midst  of  an  inflationary  boom,  and  this 
Marshall  Plan  is  an  inflationary  proposal. 

All  of  this  means  that  we  must  count  the  cost  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  and  if  we  go  ahead  and  do  what  we.  I  think,  will  do  on 
this,  we  have  got  to  fit  it  into  an  economy  that  will  be  geared  to  take 
the  strain.  In  my  judgment  that  means  re-examining  our  whole 
economic  picture  on  a  very  much  broader  range  than  anything  that 
has  been  proposed  heretofore  in  Washington. 

With  those  few  enthusiastic  and  salesmanlike  remarks  on  the 
Marshall  Plan,  I  conclude.    (Applause.) 

President  Armstrong:  Gentlemen.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  my  buildup  wasn't  strong  enough  for  our  speaker. 

He  has  kindly  consented  to  answer,  to  the  extent  that  he  finds 
it  possible,  any  questions  that  you  may  raise. 

Before  you  start  doing  that,  let  me  apologize  by  stating  that 
in  my  attempt  to  abbreviate  my  small  part  of  the  program  I  over- 
looked mention  of  the  very  fortunate  fact  that  after  Mr.  Henry 
passed  away  it  was  our  very,  very  fortunate  experience  to  find  that 
Admiral  Bakenhus  was  willing  to  fill  his  shoes.  Admiral  Bakenhus 
has  prepared  a  report  which  will  appear  in  our  proceedings,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  him  stand  and  take  a  bow.    (Applause.) 
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Mr.  E.  R.  Needles:  Mr.  President,  may  I  present  another 
item  of  unfinished  business,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Tellers 
with  regard  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  ? 

President  Armstrong  :   Please  do. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Needles:  This  is  dated  December  5,  1947,  respect- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Consulting  Engineers,  approved  by  the  meeting  of  Septem- 
ber 10,  1947,  the  amendment  being  to  Article  3,  Section  4,  of  the 
By-Laws  covering  procedure  re  application  for  membership.  I 
beg  to  report  that  110  ballots  were  cast  and  canvassed  and  the  vote 
was  unanimously  in  the  affirmative  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

President  Armstrong  :    So  ordered.    Thank  you. 

I  don't  want  to  influence  our  speaker,  but  I  would  like  you  to 
note  the  example  we  set  by  this  precise,  smooth  running  of  our 
own  Institute.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  speaker  a  question? 
The  approach  he  made  to  the  dynamics  of  the  problem  to  me  meant 
somehow  or  other  aiding  the  sixteen  nations  in  increasing  their 
own  productivity,  which,  in  part,  may  be  that  instead  of  exporting 
goods  we  might  try  to  export  some  know-how.  Was  that  given 
consideration  either  by  the  Harriman  Committee  or  anyone  else, 
and  what  is  its  implication  on  the  Marshall  Plan  if  that  has 
developed  ? 

Mr.  Burgess:  Yes,  that  was  given  consideration.  I  think 
there  is  a  clause  in  the  bill  as  presented  to  Congress  by  the  State 
Department  which  has  that  pretty  specifically  in  mind.  I  don't 
know  that  the  utilization  of  American  know-how  has  been  given 
enough  consideration,  but  I  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  you 
make  one  hundred  per  cent.  That  is  what  is  needed  more  than  any- 
thing else.  One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  whole  situation  is 
the  situation  in  Germany  where  American  know-how  is  in  a  sense 
free  to  go  in.  that  is,  our  Government  is  in  control  at  least  of  its 
own  area  and  we  are  working  with  the  British  area.  And  yet.  the 
competent  fellows  are  streaming  home. 

I  was  in  Germany  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  spent  several 
days  with  the  Military  Government  there  and  they  had  assembled 
a  scratch  team  of  some  good  men.  Init  going  over  them  you  found 
that  this  fellow  had  been  there  two  months  and  that  fellow  three 
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months,  and  this  fellow  had  heen  there  eig;ht  months,  but  he  was 
going  home,  and  the  whole  team  was  turning  over  about  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  so  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  follow 
through  any  consistent  plan  of  applying  American  know-how. 

Also,  the  American  business  men  couldn't  get  in  through  mix- 
ups  in  the  State  Department,  and  so  on.  I  think  that  has  gradually 
been  cured  somewhat,  but  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
stupidity  right  there,  where,  presumably,  American  know-how  has 
a  chance  to  get  in.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  that,  but  not 
enough. 

Mr.  Davis  :  Some  of  us  have  had  a  little  experience  trying  to 
interest  the  State  Department  in  accumulating  to  itself  a  little  of 
their  production  know-how  from  the  engineering  profession,  and 
our  success  has  not  been  too  great.  We  are  not  too  sure  that  the 
World  Bank  has  it  nor  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Can  you  give  us 
some  useful  suggestions? 

Wr.  Burgess:    I  think  you  probably  know  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Davis:   Do  you  agree  that  that  is  so? 

Mr.  Burgess:  Absolutely,  yes. 

Member:  You  referred  to  the  Socialistic  noose  and  you  spoke 
about  free  enterprise  which,  of  course,  we  firmly  believe  in.  Just 
what  consideration  was  given  to  that  along  the  line  of  the  allowance 
to  the  British  of  something  over  five  billion  dollars  when  Britain  is 
under  a  Socialist  government,  taking  over  trains,  transportation, 
coal  mines  and  so  forth?    Was  that  considered  at  all? 

Mr.  Burgess  :  Well,  it  was  certainly  considered.  I  think  the 
conclusion  our  Committee  came  to  was  that  you  couldn't  require  as 
a  condition  of  aid  that  a  country  would  change  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  is  not  something  that  one  friendly  nation  can  do  to 
another.    You  wouldn't  get  it  done,  anyway. 

What  you  can  require  is  certain  results  as  you  go  along.  I  am 
very  doubtful  whether  the  results  that  you  require  can  be  fully 
produced  under  a  Socialistic  government,  but  I  think  your  require- 
ment has  to  be  in  terms  of  results  rather  than  a  question  of  how 
you  do  it. 

As  to  the  first  British  loan,  I  am  not  here  to  offer  any  case  for 
that.    That  was  made  with  other  presumptions. 

That  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  I  might  have  mentioned,  as  to 
what  to  do  about  it  with  the  Socialistic  governments. 
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AIr.  Burpee:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burgess 
a  question.  Isn't  it  true  in  the  case  of  England  that  the  govern- 
ment is  a  government  of  the  people  and  tomorrow,  after  a  general 
election,  the  government  may  again  be  Conservative?  You  are 
dealing  with  a  government  of  the  people  and  not  a  dictatorship. 
Isn't  that  a  distinction  ? 

yiR.  Burgess  :  I  think  that  is  a  distinction  that  the  Harriman 
Committee  made  in  its  report.  We  faced  the  question,  for  example, 
of  how  to  safeguard  our  language  so  if  one  of  these  countries  goes 
Communistic  you  can  stop  giving  aid,  and  we  stuck  in  language  just 
of  the  sort  you  suggest,  that  it  has  to  be  a  government  in  which 
there  is  a  free  election,  where  people  are  elected  to  power,  before 
you  give  aid.    That  much  you  can  specify. 

Of  course  the  basic  hope  of  all  of  us,  I  think,  is  that  if  a 
country  has  a  little  less  gnawing  at  the  stomach — and  believe  me 
there  is  a  lot  of  gnawing  at  the  stomach  in  many  of  these  European 
countries — there  is  more  temptation  to  turn  to  the  Right  at  the  next 
election,  and  I  think  that  is  borne  out  by  some  drift  to  the  Right 
that  has  taken  place.  I  think  that  drift  has  been  aided  by  the  fact 
that  our  food  filled  up  some  stomachs. 

IMember:  At  the  same  time,  I  am  wondering  what  the  name 
of  a  party  means.  For  instance,  I  used  to  be  very  proud  to  be  a 
Democrat  and  I  found  myself  a  man  without  a  party.  They  walked 
away  from  me. 

In  the  meantime  you  might  have  in  Britain  the  party  of 
Churchill,  or  whoever  it  happens  to  be.  It  is  a  common  fact  that 
the  railroads  are  now  owned  by  the  government  and  the  coal  mines 
are  owned  by  the  government  and  the  docks  are  owned  by  the 
government,  and  they  are  going  to  stay  owned  that  way,  and  the 
trucking  lines  along  with  it.  You  still  have  a  state  ownership,  and 
you  are  saying  that  you  are  in  favor  of  private  enterprise.  I  per- 
sonally don't  care  whether  you  have  that  under  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  another,  the  Republican  Party  or  the  Democratic  Party 
— it  is  a  matter  of  free  enterprise — but  that  is  not  what  we  are 
supporting  in  England  today. 

Dr.  Jackson  :  Am  I  correct  in  thinking  that  the  i)easant  of 
Western  Europe  is  nearly  always  Conservative  ? 

Mr.  Burgess:  The  question  Dr.  Jackson  asks  is  whether  the 
peasant  of  Europe  isn't  nearly  always  Conservative.  I  don't  know 
the  peasant  of  Europe,  probably,  as  well  as  some  people  in  this 
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room  do.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Paris,  I  inquired  very  jjarticu- 
larly  about  that  from  fellows  in  whom  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence and  they  assured  me  that  he  was  and  that  he  would  stay 
that  way. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  them  have  voted  the  Communist  ticket 
at  the  last  election.  I  wondered  why  that  was  and  they  said  that 
he  was  thinking  as  the  French  peasant  always  does  in  liberal  terms. 
He  was  thinking  that  if  he  voted  Communistic  perhaps  he  would 
get  a  slice  of  the  land  of  the  i)eople  who  owned  the  chateau  up 
there  on  the  hill.  He  was  thinking  just  that  locally.  But  when  it 
comes  to  a  showdown,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  strikes  of  this 
summer,  the  French  peasant  again  changed  his  mind,  seeing  that 
what  he  was  voting  for  was  Russia  and  not  France,  and  in  the  long 
run  he  is  going  to  vote  for  France. 

Member:  Mr.  Burgess,  I  noticed  in  your  remarks  that  you 
made  a  statement  that  immediately  after  the  Paris  Conference  was 
called  the  State  Department  sent  over  there  a  group  of  economists 
and  statisticians.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  very  blunt  question. 
Where  were  the  engineers  in  that  picture?  I  can  ask  you  that  be- 
cause I  am  an  engineering  educator  and  I  don't  have  a  consulting 
firm  like  most  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  here  today.  Neverthe- 
less. I  think  most  engineers  are  interested  in  that  question.  Where 
were  the  engineers  in  that  picture?  Secondly,  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  precision  estimates  under  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  no  engi- 
neer v,-ould  dare  use  that  word  "precision"  these  days  in  making  an 
estimate  because  he  knows  just  as  soon  as  he  makes  an  estimate 
and  calls  for  bids  the  contractor  is  going  to  upbid  the  estimate  by 
fifty  or  sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burgess:  When  I  talked  about  the  statisticians  and  econ- 
omists being  called  together  in  Paris,  I  had  in  mind  from  the  six- 
teen countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States  at  first  kept 
hands  ofif  completely  and  sent  nobody  over  there,  and  then  Will 
Clayton  went  over  and  Lou  Douglas  and  one  or  two  men  from  the 
London  embassy,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  engineer. 
There  should  have  been,  of  course.  These  sixteen  countries  did 
have  some. 

I  agree  with  you  about  the  use  of  the  word  "precision."  It  is 
a  very  unfortunate  word  to  use  in  connection  with  any  of  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  Burpee  :  Mr.  Burgess,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion, whether  any  of  this  financing  of  Europe  is  possible  through 
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private  sources  of  capital  in  the  United  States,  assuming  the  United 
States  Government  guarantees  the  repayment  of  some  of  that  loan, 
say  up  to  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  United  States  has  a  stake  in  the 
recovery  of  Europe  the  private  industries  in  the  United  States  also 
have  a  stake;  the  capitalists  in  the  United  States  have  a  stake  in 
the  recovery  and  they  ought  to,  let  us  say,  if  they  could  see  their 
way  out,  be  willing  to  make  some  sort  of  contribution  in  the  way 
of  loans  to  their  brother  industries  in  the  sixteen  countries  which 
we  will  call,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  capitalistic  countries 
left  in  Europe.  Is  that  a  practical  scheme  at  all,  or,  if  not,  is  it 
to  any  degree  practical  ? 

Mr.  Burgess  :  I  think  it  is,  ^Ir.  Burpee,  in  some  form  or 
other.  Of  course  the  World  Bank,  in  its  attempt  to  do  exactly  that, 
can  perform  in  one  of  two  ways.  They  can  either  sell  their  deben- 
tures in  the  market  and  make  the  loans  themselves  which  is.  in  a 
way,  getting  market  money  in  there,  or  they  can  grant  a  loan  to  a 
foreign  borrower,  an  individual  firm  over  there,  or  a  country.  If 
they  do  it  in  individual  form,  they  have  the  guarantee  both  of  the 
Central  Bank  or  government  of  that  country  and  of  the  World 
Bank,  so  the  machinery  is  set  up  so  that  the  World  Bank  can  do 
that.  And  the  Export-Import  Bank  can  also  do  it  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  done  it. 

The  form,  in  which  that  comes  through  will  most  likely  be  in 
the  form  of  private  American  companies  going  in.  There  are.  as 
you  know,  already  a  good  many  companies  in  Europe,  the  oil  com- 
panies, cash  register,  the  American  Radiator,  and  a  whole  group 
of  them,  many  of  which  are  repossessing  their  plants  and  are  ready- 
to  put  more  money  in  when  the  time  comes.  As  that  opens  up, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  World  Bank  shouldn't  guarantee  some 
part  of  advances  made  in  that  fashion  to  the  plant  subsidiaries,  or 
even  of  local  German  or  French  or  Swiss  or  Dutch  concerns,  let  us 
say.  The  machinery  is  there  to  be  used  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  provision  in  the  new  White  House  bill  is  in  a  sense  unnecessary 
because  both  the  World  Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  have 
the  power  to  do  that. 

The  bill,  when  they  ]:»resented  it  to  Congress,  estimated  that 
four  billion  dollars  over  the  four  years  would  come  out  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  private  capital.  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  conditions  could  be  set  up  under  which  that 
would  be  exceeded,  although  it  is  a  fairly  good-sized  estimate. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  get  money 
that  is  worth  something,  and  I  think  there  again  we  have  not 
insisted  strongly  enough  on  that  being  done. 
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Mr.  Davis  :  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  trade  agreement 
that  Russia  has  with  Sweden,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been 
completed,  but  there  is  a  similar  agreement  in  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain ;  possibly  it  has  been  completed.  What  bearing  would 
such  trade  agreements  have  on  the  functions  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
with  resi:)ect  to  those  nations?    Would  there  be  any  reaction  at  all? 

Mr.  Burgess  :  They  ought  to  help.  This  agreement,  I  under- 
stand, has  been  pretty  well  completed  for  the  British  to  get  some 
wheat  from  Russia.  To  the  extent  that  she  does  so,  it  decreases 
her  need  for  getting  food  from  us,  and  she  in  turn  can  export 
machinery  to  Russia. 

The  Swedish  agreement,  I  don't  think,  afifects  us  ])articularly, 
They  thought  they  could  lend  a  billion  kronor  w(jrth  of  credits  to 
the  Russians  and  the  Socialist  fellows  negotiated  that  and  it  depends 
for  its  fulfillment  on  working  out  detailed  plans,  and  those  aren't 
working  out  very  fast  somehow. 

Mr.  Davis:  That  wouldn't  affect  any  aid  that  would  come 
from  this  country  to  Sweden? 

Mr.  Burgess  :  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  aid  from  us  to 
Sweden  anyway,  although  there  might  be  some  loans  that  might  be 
good  loans  by  and  by. 

I  do  think  this,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  so  shut  down  that  there  can  be  no  trade  between  East 
and  West.  I  think  there  can  and  will  be  trade  if  we  give  it  a 
chance. 

For  example,  Poland  is  now  sending  some  coal  to  Germany 
and  to  Sweden  and  to  France,  and  she  should. 

For  example,  Czechoslovakia,  which  presumably  is  inside  the 
Iron  Curtain,  does  only  some  ten  per  cent,  of  its  business  with 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  it  is  to  the  West  of  them. 

So  with  decent  currency  stability  and  giving  the  business  men 
a  chance,  there  is  no  reason  that  a  very  substantial  amount  of  trade 
can't  take  place  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

Member:  In  the  history  of  the  world  can  it  be  demonstrated 
by  history  that  this  plan,  called  the  Marshall  Plan,  has  been  success- 
ful in  the  past  or  that  the  failure  to  follow  it  would  cause  a  col- 
lapse? Was  there  a  Marshall  Plan  after  the  Napoleonic  War  or 
other  wars  ?  Is  it  purely  a  theory  or  has  it  been  demonstrated  by 
the  history  of  the  world  that  this  must  be  done? 
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Mr.  Burgess:  Sir,  I  am  a  skeptic  on  the  lessons  of  history. 
The  law  of  the  laboratory  is  that  you  have  got  to  have  your  variables 
fixed  and  in  history  the  variables  are  never  fixed,  they  are  never 
constant,  so  that  regarding  the  lesson  from  history,  while  we  can 
interpret  it  in  human  terms  we  can  never  treat  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tion because  conditions  are  always  different. 

Even  with  that  qualification,  I  think  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is  no.  There  certainly  has  been  no  demonstration  in  history 
that  these  things  can  be  successful.  I  think  the  nearest  thing  that 
comes  to  a  successful  demonstration  is  the  long  history  of  British 
lending  over  a  good  many  decades  from,  say,  about  1850  to  1910, 
when  they  steadily  poured  a  considerable  amount  of  money  abroad 
and  their  greatness  developed  in  that  period.  They  lent  well  and 
they  took  some  big  losses  in  the  process.  Now,  that  was  largely 
commercial  lending,  but  the  battleships  were  there  if  they  were 
needed,  and  they  handled  it  pretty  well. 

If  you  want  a  negative  instance,  you  can  take  what  we  did 
after  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Albert  D.  Newman  :  I  want  to  amplify  what  you  said 
about  the  German  situation.  I  was  over  there,  it  so  happened,  for 
the  first  fourteen  months  after  combat  was  over.  I  was  in  Berlin 
and  negotiated  with  the  Russians,  the  British  and  the  French  on 
the  level  of  the  chemical  industry.  I  was  also  for  four  months  on 
the  Liquidation  or  German  War  Potential  Committee  as  the  Ameri- 
can representative. 

You  were  talking  about  the  lack  of  adequate  technical  person- 
nel in  Germany.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  understood  over  here  that 
we  are  still  operating  under  the  Morgenthau  Plan  in  Germany. 
The  engineers  and  the  technologists  are  prohibited  from  assisting 
in  any  constructive  way  in  German  recovery,  and  everything  up  to 
now  has  been  on  the  negative  side  in  that  occupation. 

I  remember  distinctly  a  memorandum  coming  around  to  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  sections  having  to  do  with  engineering,  saying  that 
it  had  been  reported  that  some  of  us  had  been  helping  to  expedite 
production,  that  that  must  stop,  that  expediting  production  in  Ger- 
many was  not  what  we  were  there  for. 

I  might  also  take  a  crack  at  the  economists.  That  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  thing  to  do  here.  The  bane  of  our  existence  over  there, 
of  course,  vv-as  the  fact  that  in  Germany  there  were  too  many  so- 
called  economists  in  the  Military  Government  and  they  were  in 
higher  positions  than  what  I  like  to  call  the  "engineer  economists." 

In  the  negotiations  on  these  various  committees  on  steel  and 
on  chemicals  and  so  forth,  no  economist  could  have  possibly  car- 
ried on  those  negotiations,  but  when  the  Soviets  came  in  with  such 
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low  figures  that  we  could  not  possibly  compromise  or  agree  with 
them,  then  we  simply  refused  to  agree,  and  the  disagreements  were 
]jassed  up  to  the  economists  who  found  it  very  easy  to  agree,  with 
the  result  that  you  had  a  level  of  industry  plan  which  was  practi- 
cally a  Soviet-dictated  plan. 

More  recently,  of  course,  that  has  been  changed  and  you  have 
the  British-American  level  of  industry  plan  which  provides  for  a 
higher  level  of  industry  than  the  old  Soviet-dictated  ])lan  which  all 
four  powers  agreed  to  in  March  of  1946. 

They  are  still  dismantling  peacetime  plants  in  Germany,  and 
every  engineer  knows  that  when  you  dismantle  a  plant  and  move  it 
some  place  else  you  lose  between  seventy-five  and  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  that  plant,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  emphasize 
more  than  that  that  this  dismantling  of  peacetime  plants  ought  to 
be  stopped  forthwith  because  the  value  of  those  plants  to  the  world 
is  to  operate  them  right  where  they  stand  and  it  is  not  to  move 
them  off  somewhere  else. 

I  have  been  back  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  I  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  losing  interest  in  the  German  problem.  I  don't  see  how- 
anybody  who  has  ever  worked  on  it  can  ever  lose  interest  in  it. 
I  worked  with  Mr.  Hoover  before  he  went  over  and  after  he  got 
back,  and  I  found  it  extremely  interesting  to  carry  on  this  fight, 
and  I  just  don't  know  why  our  government  is  still  forcing  the 
Morgenthau  Plan  on  Germany,  but  that  is  the  fact  of  the  matter ; 
it  still  is,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  still  dismantling  peace- 
time plants  that  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  interests  of 
world  economy. 

President  Armstrong  :   Thank  you.  Dr.  Newman. 

Gentlemen,  your  questions  have  been  very  interesting.  While 
you  have  been  making  them,  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  constant 
disclaimer  to  Mr.  Burgess  that  there  is  any  aspect  of  self-pleading 
in  your  speeches.  However,  I  did  tell  him  perhaps  he  would  carry 
away  from  this  meeting  a  very  sincere  conviction  on  the  part  of 
competent  professional  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  dealing  with 
realities,  that  perhaps  in  the  consideration  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  there  might  be  some  value  in  their  technical  and  disinter- 
ested judgment.  Mr.  Burgess  has  not  committed. himself  because, 
after  all,  he  is  not  an  officer  of  the  Government;  he  is  an  officer  of 
a  private  lending  institution.  However,  1  believe  he  has  been 
impressed,  but  when  I  say  that  I  have  got  to  tell  him  at  the  same 
time  that  as  I  looked  at  your  faces  as  he  spoke,  I  don't  think  the 
impression  that  we  have  made  on  him  could  possibly  be  as  deep 
as  the  impression  he  has  made  upon  us  with  his  common-sense 
evaluation  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
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I  don't  know  whether  any  more  questions  are  desired.  If  not, 
I  would  Hke  to  suggest  that  we  give  our  speaker  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks.    (The  assembly  arose  and  applauded.) 

Mr.  Burpee:  Mr.  President,  I  won't  attempt  to  add  to  what 
you  have  already  said  as  to  Mr.  Burgess'  address  because  you  have 
eloquently  stated  what  all  of  us  have  thought,  but  now,  with  your 
kind  condescension,  may  I  ask  that  Dr.  Dugald  Jackson,  who,  next 
to  me,  is  the  oldest  man  in  this  room  in  office  in  this  society,  take 
the  chair  for  a  moment. 

(Dr.  Dugald  Jackson  assumed  the  chair.) 

Dr.  Jackson  :  George  Armstrong  has  presided  over  this  body 
for  the  past  year,  during  which  time  we  have  had  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  speakers  at  our  monthly  meetings  that  have  edified  us 
in  the  long  history  of  this  association. 

We  have  also  built  up  our  membership,  I  think,  to  an  all-time 
peak. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  this  organiza- 
tion, cannot  succeed  himself.  Therefore,  at  this  time  it  is  in  order 
that  this  Institute  give  him  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  which  I  am 
very  proud  to  move,  sir. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

Dr.  Jackson  :  Gentlemen,  it  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Armstrong  for  his  activity  as 
President  of  this  Society,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  urge  it  be 
a  unanimous  vote. 

(The  assembly  arose  and  applauded.) 

President  Armstrong:    Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Unless  Dr.  Jackson  insists  upon  holding  the  chair,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  is  in  order. 

(It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned. 
The  motion  was  carried.) 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten-fifteen  o'clock.) 
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APPENDIX 


IvEPORT  OF  inE  Secretary,  R.  K.  Bakenhus 


The  following  report  covers  only  the  principal  items  that  were 
covered  by  the  Council  at  its  monthly  meetings  during  the  year. 
The  Treasurer's  report  is  a  separate  document. 

During  the  year  one  of  the  important  matters  for  discussion 
was  professional  practice  and  ethics.  Mr.  E.  E.  Howard  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  A  paper  was  presented  by  R.  E.  Bakenhus 
on  competition  in  the  employment  of  an  engineer  in  which  the 
various  employing  bodies  were  listed  and  the  character  of  service 
performed  by  the  engineer  was  analyzed.  The  subject  of  com- 
petitive bidding  by  an  engineer  was  discussed,  the  practice  was 
discouraged  and  can  only  be  followed  where  some  governmental 
authority  is  forced  by  law  to  ask  for  competitive  bidding. 

Consideration  was  given  to  representation  of  the  Institute  on 
the  National  Research  Council  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  Building 
Construction  Research  Board.  Professors  Elmer  K.  Timby  and 
Harold  E.  Wessman  were  designated  to  advise  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  heading,  "Aviation,"  should  be 
added  to  the  Classified  List  of  Members  in  the  Year  Book. 

Dr.  Scott  Turner  represented  the  Institute  at  the  75th  Anni- 
versary Celebration  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

The  functions  of  Engineers'  Joint  Council  were  fully  discussed 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  of  March  5,  1947,  by  Malcolm  Pirnie  and 
Carlton  S.  Proctor. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  Council  discussed  the  question  of 
establishing  local  sections  of  the  Institute  and  certain  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  to  make  this  possible.  However,  during  the  year 
no  such  sections  have  been  established  although  eft'orts  were  made 
in  the  California  area. 

The  question  of  the  practice  of  engineering  by  a  corporation 
came  up  for  discussion  and  was  referred  to  counsel.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  gist  of  the  opinion  of  Davis.  Polk,  Wardwell,  Sunderland 
and  Kiendle: 

"When  the  legality  of  an  applicant's  practice  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Council,  it  can  do  no  less  than  to 
take  that  fact  into  consideration  in  passing  upon  the  appli- 
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cation.  Particularly  is  such  practice  advisable  when  dis- 
ciplinary action  under  State  authority  against  the  appli- 
cant subsequent  to  his  admission  to  membership  might 
reflect  adversely  upon  the  otherwise  high  standing  of  the 
Institute." 

With  regard  to  Section  1461  of  the  New  York  Education  Law, 
this  law  provides  that  no  corporation  shall  be  granted  a  license  to 
practice  engineering  and  that  no  corporation  shall  practice  or  oiler 
to  practice  professional  engineering  unless  the  corporation  was 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  New  York  on  April  15, 
1935,  and  has  continuously  practiced  professional  engineering  there- 
after, and  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof  is  a  licensed  profes- 
sional engineer. 

The  Institute  was  invited  to  join  the  Federation  Internationale 
des  Ingenieurs  Conseils  (International  Federation  of  Consulting 
Engineers).  The  decision  was  later  reached  not  to  join  the  Fed- 
eration, but  to  continue  close  co-operation  with  the  Association  of 
Consulting  Engineers  of  London. 

At  the  September  10,  1947,  meeting  of  the  Council.  Colonel 
Tatlow  outlined  conditions  he  had  encountered  in  attempting  to 
secure  engineering  work  in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Johnson  took 
])art  in  the  discussion  as  he  has  had  experience  in  Mexico,  France, 
Brazil  and  other  countries.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  State  Department  to  support  its  engineers  in  their 
efforts  to  do  business  abroad  as  is  done  by  other  governments.  A 
questionnaire  was  later  sent  to  the  members  as  to  their  interest  in 
foreign  work.  In  reply  the  majority  of  members  were  in  favor  of 
active  study  by  the  Institute  directed  toward  proper  use  of  consult- 
ing engineers  in  planning  rehabilitation  projects  abroad. 

Dr.  Dugald  C.  Jackson,  who  has  been  the  Institute  representa- 
tive on  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional  Development  Com- 
mittee on  Principles  of  Engineering  Ethics,  made  a  report  on  the 
work  of  this  committee  and  also  submitted  in  excellent  form  a  set 
of  Canons  of  Ethics.  These  canons  had  been  adopted  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  ECPD.  Dr.  Jackson  was  congratulated  on  the 
successful  issue  of  the  work  which  he  had  done  in  the  past  seven  ■ 
years  in  establishing  Canons  of  Ethics  for  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. 

In  accordance  with  vote  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  advised 
the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Council  was  in  favor  of  II. R.  3490.  a  bill 
to  authorize  $50,000,000  annually  for  financial  aid  to  iniblic  agen- 
cies in  ])lanning  for  the  construction  of  public  works.     The  Secre- 
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tary  was  also  instructed  to  advise  the  President's  Financial  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  this  action. 


]\Teetin<^s  of  memhers  durinij  the  year  1947  were: 


January  13 


Januarv  14: 


February  5 


March  5 


April  2 : 


May  7: 


Annual  Dinner  Meetin<,^  at  the  University  Club.  1 
West  54th  Street,  New  York,  at  which  the  speaker 
was  Mr.  John  Hancock,  Member,  United  States 
Delegation,  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. His  subject  was,  "The  United  States 
Plan  for  Atomic  Energy  Control."  President 
Needles  gave  a  brief  talk  on  the  "Consulting  Engi- 
neer." Also  at  this  meeting  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted.  There 
were  55  members  and  61  guests  in  attendance. 

Luncheon  meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  Engineers' 
Club,  32  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  at  which  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  George  S.  Arm- 
strong, President ;  Leslie  G.  Holleran,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  James  Forgie,  Treasurer ;  Philip  W.  Henry, 
Secretary. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  members  and  guests  at 
the  Engineers'  Club,  an  address  was  made  by  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Van  Dyck  on  "The  Bikini  Operation," 
illustrated  liy  colored  movies. 

At  this  luncheon  meeting  of  members  and  guests 
at  the  Engineers'  Club,  Mr.  Malcolm  Pirnie  and 
Col.  Carlton  S.  Proctor  told  about  the  functions  of 
Engineers'  Joint  Council,  which  was  followed  by 
discussion. 

Luncheon  meeting  at  the  Engineers'  Club,  at  which 
Hon.  James  J.  Sheehy,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  spoke  on  traf- 
fic control  and  parking  restrictions  in  New  York 
City. 

Luncheon  meeting  at  Engineers'  Club,  at  which 
members  and  guests  listened  to  two  speakers  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Standards  Association : 
Mr.  Howard  Coonley  spoke  on  the  free  enterprise 
aspect  of  standardization,  and  General  Donald 
Armstrong  stressed  its  security  value. 
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June  4:  At  this  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Engineers'  Club, 

the  members  and  guests  present  heard  an  address 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Davis,  former  chairman,  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  former  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City  Board  of  Transporta- 
tion. Mr.  Davis  spoke  on  labor  conditions  with 
particular  reference  to  the  New  York  City  sub- 
ways. 

September  10:  Luncheon  meeting  at  the  City  Midday  Club  at 
which  an  open  discussion  took  place  on  various 
matters  affecting  consulting  engineers  and  the 
Listitute. 

October  1 :  Luncheon  meeting  at  the  City   ]\Iidday   Club  at 

which  an  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Waldo  G.  Bow- 
man, Editor  of  Engineering  News-Record  and 
Construction  Methods  on  "The  Status  of  Recon- 
struction Plan  in  Europe."  Mr.  Bowman  showed 
lantern  slides  of  European  scenes  taken  on  his  re- 
cent trip. 

November  5 :  At  this  luncheon  meeting  at  the  City  Midday  Club, 
members  and  guests  listened  to  an  address  by  Hon. 
Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  State  Highway  Commissioner 
of  New  Jersey,  on  "Highways  in  Northern  New 
Jersey." 

December  3 :  At  this  luncheon  meeting  at  the  City  Midday  Club, 
those  present  heard  an  interesting  address  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  Chairman,  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority,  on  "Progress  on  Public 
Housins:  in  New  York  Citv." 


The  Institute  representatives  for  1947  were  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Tuttle  as  National  Councillor.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  with  Colonel  R.  H.  Tatlow,  HI,  as  Substitute:  INIr.  George 
C.  Diehl  was  reappointed  to  the  Highway  Research  Board  with 
Charles  E.  DeLeuw  as  Alternate. 


Membership 

During  1947  eighteen  new  members  were  elected :   Messrs. 
Robert  W.  Abbett,  Franklin  J.  Leerburger,  Homer  R.  Seely  and 
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Scott  Tiihidf  Hi  New  York ;  Edward  L.  Morland  and  Horace  B. 
Perry  of  Boston;  Carl  A.  Bock,  Puerto  Rico;  Frank  H.  Cothran, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Charles  S.  Draper,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Alvin  From- 
herz,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Milton  H.  Fies,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  W.  R. 
Holwiy,  TiiKsa,  Okla. ;  Charles  T.' Leeds,  Los  Angeles;  Mason  G. 
Lockwood,  Houston,  Tex. ;  John  L  Parcel.  St.  Louis;  Shepj^ard  T. 
Powell,  Baltimore;  George  S.  Richardson,  Pittsburgh,  and  Murray 
Wilson,  Salina,  Kan. 

Five  members  of  the  Institute  died  during  1947,  namely.  PVank 
A.  Barbour,  Boston;  Jame.s  Br  French.  Rudolph  P.  Miller  and 
Philip  W.  Flenry,  New  York,  and  James  L.  Tighe,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Full  memoirs  are  given  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  Meetings, 
copies  of  which  are  sent  to  the  members — only  a  brief  summary  is 
given  here : 

Rudolph  P.  Mjller.  member  of  the  Institute  since  1910  (Char- 
ter Member),  who  died  January  18,  1947,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  July  5,  ]$66.  He  was  the  seventh  of  thirteen  children  and 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  where,  in 
1885,  he  received  the  degree  of  B.S,  He  then  entered  the  School 
of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  C.E. 
in  1888.  For  six  years  after  graduation  Mr.  Miller  was  engaged  in 
railroad  work  and  in  1895  entered  the  service  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  the  Department  of  Buildings.  In  1906  he  resigned  and 
entered  ]:)rivate  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer  which  included 
the  designing  of  structures  of  all  types,  reports  on  the  safety  of 
buildings,  examination  and  testing  of  new  building  materials  and 
forms  of  construction,  as  well  as  arbitration  of  disputes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  industry. 

Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Buildings  in  1910, 
which  office  he  held  until  March,  1914.  when  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission to  revise  the  building  code  of  the  city.  The  new  code. 
which  was  accepted  in  1916,  continued  in  effect  until  1938.  Much 
of  Mr.  Miller's  work  in  recent  years  had  been  in  the  preparation  of 
building  codes  and  consultation  in  connection  with  new,  proposed 
or  existing  codes,  zoning  ordinances  and  fire  prevention  laws.  He 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Officials'  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica for  ten  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Miller  was  an  Honorary  Life 
Member  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  He  contrib- 
uted numerous  articles  and  papers  to  technical  magazines.  He  was 
also  a  lecturer  on  building  codes  at  the  New  York  University 
Extension  School. 

In  1892  Mr.  Miller  married  Agnes  Robinson  Nelson  of  Staf- 
ford, Va.,  and  it  was  by  reason  of  this  alliance  that  he  became 
interested  in  the  history  of  Colonial  Virginia.     His  genealogical 


research  and  study  of  colonial  history  were  a  great  source  of  plea- 
sure to  him.     He  is  survived  bv  one  son  and  two  daughters. 


James  Laurence  Tighe,  a  member  of  the  Institute  since  1914. 
was  born  December  25.  1864,  on  a  farm  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland. 
He  died  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  April  6,  1947,  where  he  had  lived  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  Mr.  Tighe  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
young  man  and  shortly  after  entered  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1892  with  the  degree  of  B.S.     , 

,  After  graduation  he  served  as  engineer  of  the  Holyoke  Water 
Department,  and  to  him  may  be  credited  the  design  of  the  existing 
system.  From  1899  to  1911  he  also  held  the  position  of  City  Engi- 
neer. After  termination  of  his  service  to  the  City  of  Holyoke  in 
1911,  Mr.  Tighe  engaged  in  the  practice  of  consulting  engineering 
with  an  office  in  Holyoke,  and  in  1926,  with  Philip  E.  Bond,  estab- 
lished the  firm,  of  Tighe  &  Bond,  which  continued  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Tighe  served  on  many  public  bodies,  including  the  Municipal 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission.  Massachusetts  Health  Council 
and  others. 

Mr.  Tighe  was  a  notably  effective  witness  in  litigation  involv- 
ing hydroelectric  and  sanitary  engineering  in  the  numerous  impor- 
tant cases  brought  against  the  Commonwealth  for  damages  arising 
from  diversion  of  the  Ware  and  Swift  Rivers  for  the  supply  of 
the  metropolitan  district  system  of  Boston.  He  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  experts  testifying  for  the  Commonwealth  and 
some  of  his  responses  to  the  cross-questioning  of  opposing  counsel 
are  classic  in  the  minds  of  his  associates  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  Tighe  always  retained  his  love  for  the  land  of  his  birth, 
visiting  Ireland  yearly  until  stopped  by  the  war.  His  interest  in 
the  younger  generation  was  evidenced  by  liberal  contributions  in 
the  education  of  numerous  students  in  his  native  district  in  Ireland. 
He  never  married  and  is  survived  by  two  brothers  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Tighe  will  be  remembered  for  his  modest  dignity,  companionship, 
independence  and  unselfish  public  service  to  all  who  knew  him. 


Frank  A.  Barbour  was  born  in  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick, 
May  5.  1869,  and  died  May  24,  1947,  at  Framuigham,  Mass.  His 
forebears  came  at  an  early  time  to  Rowley,  Mass.  After  the  Rev- 
olution they  went  as  loyalists  to  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Barbour 
graduated  from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  in  1888  with  an 
A.B.  degree  and  went  to  Boston  soon  after.  His  early  work  was  in 
railway  location  and  construction  in  Canada  and  New  England. 
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He  entered  private  practice  in  Boston  in  1900,  where  he  main- 
tained his  office  until  his  death,  specializing  in  water  supply  and 
purification,  sewage  disposal  and  appraisals  of  water  i)roperties. 
He  sui)ervised  sewer  and  water  installations  in  many  municipalities. 

During  World  War  I,  when  sixteen  cantonments  for  the  Na- 
tional Army  were  to  be  built,  Mr.  Barbour  was  the  first  supervisor 
selected  by  the  War  Department.  His  project  was  Camp  Devens 
at  Ayer,  Mass.,  for  35,000  troojis  and  was  ready  in  three  months — 
a  record  which  was  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Barbour's  technical  and  organ- 
izing ability.  His  courage  to  do  pioneering  work  was  an  inspiration 
to  others.  World  War  H  necessitated  a  new  cantonment,  and  Mr. 
Uarbour  was  again  called  upon  by  the  War  Department  to  be  archi- 
tect-engineer for  it,  and  he  repeated  his  great  success  of  the  former 
war,  even  though  he  had  passed  70  years  of  age. 

His  service  to  his  country  was  not  confined  to  those  two  spe- 
cific projects,  as  he  was  called  upon  for  advice  and  aid  in  many 
matters  of  general  policy,  both  during  the  wars  and  the  intervening 
peace. 

Mr.  Barbour  was  active  in  the  professional  societies  and  was 
Past  President  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Association,  the 
American  Water  Works  Association,  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  Past  Director,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers in  1934  and  served  on  the  Council  for  three  years,  1940-42. 


Philip  W.  Henry  was  a  Charter  Member  of  the  Institute,  hav- 
ing joined  in  1911.  He  served  as  Secretary  from  1924  to  1947 
and  as  President  in  1940.  He  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  March 
24,  1864,  and  died  in  New  York,  November  7,  1947.  He  graduated 
from  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1887  with  the  degree 
of  C.E.  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Barbour  Asphalt  Paving 
Company.  He  served  as  superintendent  in  the  laying  of  asphalt 
pavements  in  many  cities  and  became  vice-president  and  general 
manager  in  1894  and  was  responsible  for  the  cost  and  quality  of 
pavements  laid  in  more  than  sixty  cities  ranging  from  Boston  to 
Denver  and  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans.  In  1893  he  made  sur- 
veys for  the  pier  and  tramway  for  the  loading  of  asphalt  from  the 
Pitch  Lake,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.,  and  started  construction  the  next 
year.  In  1893  he  sent  the  organization  for  laying  the  first  asphalt 
pavements  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  1902,  owing  to  a  change  in  ownership  of  the  Barbour  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Henry  became  vice-president  of  the  Medina  Quarry 
Company.     In  1904-09  he  was  engaged  in  the  development  of  oil 
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and  asphalt  properties  in  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  In  Mexico  his 
company  had  oil  and  asphalt  leases  on  80,000  acres  in  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz  for  the  development  of  which  he  made  investigations. 
These  leases  were  sold  to  the  Doheny  interests  in  1907.  While  busy 
with  his  Mexican  and  Venezuelan  affairs,  Mr.  Henry  was  also 
president  of  the  South  American  Construction  Company,  which 
built  125  miles  of  railroad  in  Bolivia  on  a  plateau  12,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  at  five  per  cent,  under  the  estimated  cost  made  by  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Bolivia  Railway  Co. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Henry,  in  company  with  J.  P.  Hallihan,  made  an 
automobile  reconnaissance  of  700  miles  of  proposed  railroad  in 
Spain.  From  1909-17  he  was  president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Haiti  in  the  construction  of  the  wharf  at  Port-au-Prince  and  the 
operation  of  railways  and  public  utilities  of  that  country.  He  was 
also  retained  as  consulting  engineer  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany in  connection  with  the  management  of  its  oil  properties  in 
California,  Texas  and  Mexico.  From  1916  to  1923  Mr.  Henry 
was  vice-president  of  the  American  International  Corporation, 
when  he  passed  on  the  economic  soundness  of  many  engineering 
projects  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  engineers  to  make  railroad  and  canal  surveys  in 
China  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000.  As  a  result,  he  was  made  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Association  of  Chinese  and  American 
Engineers.  During  this  time  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  erection 
of  packing  and  quebracho  plants  in  Paraguay  and  Colombia. 

From  1933  to  1935  Mr.  Henry  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Technical  Board  of  Review  which  passed  on  the  economic  sound- 
ness of  engineering  and  construction  projects  presented  for  financ- 
ing to  the  Public  Works  Administration,  Washington.  In  1936  he 
made  an  investigation  of  the  transportation  system  of  Buenos  Aires 
for  a  New  York  Investment  Trust. 

Although  Mr.  Henry's  experience  was  largely  as  an  executive, 
his  consulting  practice  took  him  to  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
into  various  fields.  At  the  age  of  49  years  he  took  up  the  study  of 
Si)anish  and  became  so  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  Calderon  de 
la  Barca,  noted  Spanish  dramatist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
be  put  into  luiglish  several  of  his  dramas  and  auto  sacraiiientah'S 
(morality  plays).  Selected  scenes  from  his  translation  of  La  J'iila 
OS  Siiriio  were  staged  by  tlie  R.  !'.  \.  I'laxers  in  1939. 

Mr.  Henry  early  became  interested  in  outside  activities.  In 
1.S92  he  liecame  a  member  of  the-  Committee  of  Management,  23d 
Street  Branch.  Y.M.C.A..  and  chairman.  1016-21.  Since  1018  he 
bad  been  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  .-Vmerican  Geographical 
Society,  served  as  vice-i>rc'si<ii  iit.  1920-41.  and  chairman.  1922-39. 
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Ill  1912  he  became  a  Charter  Member  of  the  Pan-American  Society 
and  served  on  its  Council  from  1919-1944.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Mission  Society  since  1922  and  served  as  vice- 
president  from  1927-44.  In  1910  he  became  a  Trustee  of  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute  and  in  1938  vice-president. 


The  memoir  of  the  late  James  B.  French,  who  (bed  December 
2.  1947,  will  not  be  ready  for  inclusion  in  this  report,  but  will  Ije 
included  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  Secretary. 
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